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cation, was natural enough. Self-reliant and versatile by necessity, the frontiersmen distrusted the claims of the expert. Ignorant of any way of life except his own, the pioneer was apt to ridicule the man of learning. Indeed, much of the learning represented by scholars on the frontier was, as it appeared to the untutored, dry, cold, and impractical. Furthermore, educated men frequently expected deference and respect. To the democratic frontiersman this was still further occasion for resentment, for, in the words of a keen observer, Judge James Hall, the pioneer would not be "patronized or high-hatted."
One consequence of this anti-intellectualism was to deepen still further the gulf between the "highbrow" and the 'lowbrow/' Another was to encourage some educated men to conceal their learning. As Timothy Flint, himself a scholar and at the same time a champion of the West, remarked, "An unwarrantable disdain keeps back the better informed and more powerful minds from displaying themselves."9 John Reynolds, who in spite of the educational limitations of the West acquired some part of a classical training, concealed such culture as he had when he electioneered, feigning ignorance out of deference to popular prejudice against "'book larninY'
The anti-intellectualism of the common man was confirmed by unlettered preachers. The disparagement of learning by these men was partly based on the conviction that head-religion was inferior to, and in fact antagonistic toward, heart-religion. On its highest level this position was illustrated by the remarks of John Strange, one of the greatest of the circuit riders. His alma mater, he remarked, was "Brush College, more ancient, though less pretentious, than Yale, or Harvard, or Princeton. Here I graduated and I love her memory still . . her curriculum is the philosophy of nature and the mysteries of redemption; her library is the word of God; the discipline and the hymn book, supplemented with trees and brooks and stones, all of which are full of wisdom and sermons and speeches; and her parchments of literary honors are the horse and saddle bags."10
James Hall, in Legends of the West, noted a different brand of anti-intellectualism. A certain "Father Bangs" wrote a tract to show that thirst for human knowledge drove our first parents from paradise, and that "through the whole course of succeeding time schcol larning had
9 Timothy Flint Recollections of the Last Ten Years (Boston, 1826), 49. 10 J. C. Smith, Reminiscences of Early Methodism in Indiana (Indianapolis, 1879), 38-39,